NAPOLEON:  THE  LAST PHASE
sort of agent for the British government. Thereupon Gourgaud, not unnaturally, wished to fight Scott, and, denied the relief of pistols, betook himself to pamphlets. But to be a foe of Scott is to be the foe of Great Britain; and Gourgaud passed among us as a sort of swashbuckler of dubious reputation. As to Scott's charges we say nothing, because we know nothing, nor were they adequately dealt with by Gourgaud. All that he says which is pertinent to Scott's charges is that never once while at Longwood did he speak to Sir H. Lowe, and that he defies any one to show a single line in his handwriting which is not instinct with the devotion he felt for Napoleon. In making this challenge he must have been conscious that his own diary was in his own keeping, for it contains innumerable passages which would scarcely have stood his test. Moreover, he records in it more than one interview he had with Lowe while he was at Longwood. But where at St. Helena was truth to be found? "Jesting Pilate" might long have waited for any local indication from that island. It is alleged by Scott that "before leaving St. Helena he was very communicative both to Sir Hudson Lowe and Sturmer, the Austrian commissioner, respecting the secret hopes and plans which were carrying on at Longwood. When he arrived in Britain in the spring of 1818 he was no less frank and open with the British government, informing them of the various proposals for escape which had been laid before Napoleon, the facilities and difficulties which attended them, and the reasons why he preferred remaining on the island to making the attempt/' Scott rests these statements on records in the State Paper Office, and on a report by Sturmer,
42hat, so far as Gourgaud is concerned, the compendious word Ennui would make an adequate substitute for the 1200 octavo                         ; pages of his journal.    Fortunately it is not Gourgaud                         'f who is in question.
